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“The War Department as Educator” 


Professor George A. Coe has written a pamphlet, with 
the above title, recently issued by the Committee on Mili- 
tarism in Education, 387 Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York City. Professor Coe points out that on January 1, 
1930, the War Department was engaged in teaching 86,- 
486 Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps students in 
125 colleges, 43,472 Junior R. O. T. C. students in 103 
high schools and preparatory schools, to say nothing of 
the students in 90 other schools receiving military training 
with federal aid and the students at the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps every summer. This teaching is not 
limited to technical military training. The official Train- 
ing Manual, No. 2000-25 published by the War Depart- 
ment says: “It is, therefore, essential that the training 
of these young men embody, with their instruction in 
military science, at least a basic course in the science of 
government and the privileges, duties, and responsibilities 
of the individual citizen, in order that they may be re- 
tuned to civilian life better equipped as the defenders 
of the institutions of our government in time of peace as 
well as in time of war.” This manual was prepared chief- 
ly for the military training camps but it is used “for the 
guidance of all army officers teaching young men.” The 
War Department, says Professor Coe, assumes that “mili- 
lary instruction” means “instruction in national defense” ; 
it goes on to advocate a particular policy of national de- 
fense, and it justifies this policy by a view of citizenship 
that it regards as ethical.” Professor Coe points out that 
according to the Training Manual, the War Department 
considers that national defense includes the “preservation 
of Philosophy of government”; defense against other 
tations ; and protection within this country against “col- 
letivism” (which means apparently “any principle that 
g0ts against strictly individualistic theories of society” as 
Well as communism and socialism), “destructive idealism,” 
internationalism,” and “pacifism.” Democracy, even, is 
attacked as “communistic,” “negating property rights,” 
resulting in “agitation, discontent, anarchy.” 

€ official purpose of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
ops is to provide a supply of reserve officers for the 
amy. The training in high schools, however, is not in- 
tensive enough to accomplish a great deal in this respect. 
Major W. W. Edwards is quoted as saying that for “train- 
'ng the popular mind to the necessity and need for an ade- 
{Wate defense” there is “no greater or better agency at our 
pmmand” than the R. O. T. C.; and that “the high-school 
yin his sophomore year is in his most plastic and en- 
lisiastic stage.” 


PF tofessor Coe believes that obedience in military rela- 
ons has but little effect on obedience in civil relations be- 


cause in civil life individuals must act for the most part 
without specific instructions while the soldier must obey 
orders with no concern for “the goodness or badness of 


army regulations,’ and because, to a great extent, laws 
grow out of “customs and self-imposed rules.” 

Specialists in secondary education, the American Physi- 
cal Education Association, the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association and the 
World Federation of Education Associations all have 
passed resolutions opposing military training for school 
boys. 

Students tend to find military drill irksome. Student 
support of drill is gained by a variety of methods such as 
the financial advantages of free uniforms and a subsistence 
allowance for advanced students, summer camps and sum- 
mer cruises (the latter under the Naval R. O. T. C.), 
polo ponies for the use of cadets, a band equipped and 
trained at government expense, great reviews and com- 
petitions with many prizes, “girl sponsors” who wear uni- 
forms and lead in social affairs, and similar devices. 


The board of trustees of the University of Cincinnati 
voted in December to make military training in the En- 
gineering College elective, instead of compulsory. The 
resolution which was adopted in this connection declared 
that “whereas, compulsory courses are being abandoned 
in American universities in favor of the elective system, 
as a matter of educational policy; and, whereas, in the 
opinion of this board no question of military preparedness 
or national defense is involved, such matters being within 
the peculiar province of the federal government,” elective 
courses in military science shall be substituted for com- 
pulsory courses beginning with the academic year of 1931. 
Discussion of the subject was initiated by the executive 
committee of the faculty of the College of Engineering and 
Commerce which presented to the board of trustees a res- 
olution declaring that “it is the sense of this committee 
that military training should be optional rather than com- 
pulsory and that provision be made for other physical 
training with disciplinary value for those not taking mili- 
tary.” (Cincinnati Enquirer, December 10, 1930.) 


A Church Peace Program 


A statement has been received from Rufus D. Bowman, 
general secretary of the Board of Religious Education of 
the Church of the Brethren regarding the peace education 
program of that denomination. Peace has been an im- 
portant principle of the Church of the Brethren since its 
founding in 1708 and in recent years the church seems to 
have caught a new vision of a possible contribution toward 
peace in the wider reaches of humanity. 
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The Board of Religious Education has organized a 
Peace Commission which proposes to make peace educa- 
tion a vital and important part of church life. The Com- 
mission believes that the church must be led to perceive 
the critical quality of the present situation and it hopes to 
develop a type of spiritual poise that cannot be shaken 
by any propaganda. 

Education is to be carried on through Sunday school 
literature, the programs for children, young people, adults, 
summer camps and conferences and through the public 
school teachers and ministers. Literature is prepared or 
listed for all age groups. Material is mailed to school 
teachers who have graduated from the ten colleges of 
the denomination in order to awaken interest in their 
opportunities for peace education. An effort is made to 
secure the cooperation of all ministers of the denomination. 
Short peace articles are mailed to them which they ask 
local editors to print. This last method has proved its 
usefulness. 


Summer camps offer excellent opportunity for teaching 
world friendship. This coming summer one young man 
who attended the recent Assembly of the League of 
Nations and is now in Europe studying the youth move- 
ment will lead courses in world friendship. Another 
young man who will spend some time in Mexico will lead 
courses on “‘Neighbors.” A key worker for peace is 
being secured for each of 50 denominational districts. 
Last summer two peace caravans were sent out, with good 
results. This type of work affords excellent training for 
leadership. 


Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana, has 
carried on peace work within the college for several years 
which is sponsored by the history department. An Inter- 
national Club has been organized which studies interna- 
tional relationships, brings in several noted speakers dur- 
ing the year, gives frequent programs, and sends out 60 
or more deputation teams which give programs in high 
schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, and churches, and endeavors to 
create a wholesome peace atmosphere on the campus. It 
is planned to introduce peace education in all the colleges 
of the church and to have a key leader from each college 
attend the Haverford Institute of International Relations. 

A realization of the necessity of creating an informed 
constituency has led the Peace Commission to distribute 
free to pastors the News Bulletin of the National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War and much other literature. 
A block of space in the Gospel Messenger, the official 
church paper, has been set aside for articles by the Peace 
Commission which inform its readers regarding the gen- 
eral peace movement. 


Pastors are asked not to use war stories as illustrations 
of personal devotion. The peace implications of foreign 
missions are receiving careful consideration. The neces- 
sity for cooperation with other peace agencies and the 
need to make all peace educational work politically effec- 
tive are recognized and every effort is made to strengthen 
the program along these lines. 


“A Religious Cooperative” 
Dr. Malcolm Dana, director of the Town and Country 


Department of the Congregational Church Extension’ 


Boards, and associate professor of rural church work in 
Yale Divinity School and Hartford Theological Seminary, 
describes “the larger parish” as a “religious cooperative” 
in a pamphlet available from the Town and Country De- 
partment of the Congregational Church Extension Boards. 
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Parish Plan, New York, 1930. 25 cents 
copy. 

Dr. Dana describes nine types of larger parishes which 
are functioning satisfactorily. In each type the funda. 
mental aim has been to develop through church leadershj 
“rediscovered communities,” including agricultural yj. 
lages and farms within a common trading zone, The 
larger parish is generally a “religious cooperative” which 
brings villager and farmer together, extending services 
over large areas, incidentally reaching unserved centers 
and eliminating one of the weaknesses of Protestantism— 
over-churching. Both groups benefit through better lead- 
ership, equipment and organization. The practice is not 
new, but has been used from time to time by ministers of 
many denominations. 

Sample programs, organization: plans, maps and survey 
data are included in the pamphlet; also a list of notable 
larger parishes both interdenominational and denomina- 
tional, with the names and addresses of the leaders. Final- 
ly, a comprehensive bibliography shows that the larger 
parish plan has been developed as a result of thorough 
studies of the history and evolution of the community, in- 
cluding all phases of rural life. 


Rural Living Conditions 


A significant study of Social, Economic and Home- 
making Factors in Farm Living in Missouri is published 
as Research Bulletin 148 of the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, Mo. The authors are E. L. Morgan, 
R. C. Hill, Mabel O. Campbell and O. R. Johnson. 

The aim of the study was to give a comprehensive view 
of living conditions in a farming community, to discover 
the relationships among the various factors of farm life, 
and to demonstrate a method for the study of farm life. 
The data bring out “factors that show certain definite re- 
lation or dependence,” such as these: (1) the greater the 
length of time in the community, the more numerous the 
social contacts; (2) with an increase in the age of the 
farm operator is associated a decrease in social contacts; 
(3) the larger the families the greater the amount of 
family recreation. On the other hand, there were five 
factors which showed only slight relation to or dependence 
upon one another, for example, size of family and number 
of social contacts. Finally there were eleven factors 
which showed no relationship or dependence, such as siz 
of family and money available for saving and living. 

In examining the contributions of the various factors 
to farm living, it was found that certain factors tended to 
occur together—but these were found to be different for 
“superior, average, and below average groups.” It seems 
clear that there was no single determinant for a high 
standard of farm life. All factors seem to contribute to 
the standard and to its improvement, and any one factot 
tends to improve the others. 


“Restless Hunger” 


In the December issue of Far Horizons, published by the 
Student Volunteer Movement, New York, special atte 
tion is given to agricultural missions. Three of the a 
ticles published are summarized below. 

“Restless hunger” is one of the world’s greatest chal- 
lenges to present-day Christianity, writes Dr. John" 
Reisner, co-dean of the College of Agriculture and For 
estry, the University of Nanking, China. Because 0 
starvation conditions in many nations today, and the tradi 
tion of recurring famines, many more agricultural m* 
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sionaries are needed who are specially trained to meet 
problems of the farm and the farm home. They must 
serve not only in the “field of the spirit” but also in the 
“feld of practical endeavor.” They must be able to build 
an economic structure; to show farmers how to control 
diseases of animals and plants; to provide leadership in 
cooperative enterprise; and to contribute to the recrea- 
tinal life of a country. They must experiment and dem- 
onstrate measures that will make for economic and social 
betterment of the people, at the same time training 
national leaders who will assume large responsibility for 
the improvement of country life on a national scale. 

Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield contends that missionaries 
to India must be builders of a rural civilization. He came 
to this conclusion when, as counsellor on rural work of 
the International Missionary Council, he made an unhur- 
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hk ried survey in India. He is at present doing a similar 
na- | piece of work in China. In rural India, he says, condi- 
al | tions are about as bad as they possibly could be, including 


illiteracy, ignorance, superstition, debt, dirt and disease. 
For this reason he who goes to help should go because he 
feels the urge to understand the world in which he lives, 
so that he may help to lay foundations for a better order. 

The situation also calls for men and women who are 
rural minded, because 90 per cent of the Indian people are 
rural. Training of the missionaries should include not 
only academic preparation in rural problems such as rural 


re community organization ; but also a village apprenticeship 
ri of two or three years in India, so that they may under- 
gan sand the people—their difficulties, failures, prejudices, 
habits and needs. 
= F The new task emerging for such a missionary is that of 
ne counsellor, adviser, trainer, inspirer, demonstrator in the 
life, Christian way of life practically applied.” Learning by 
fife, § “img must be the principle applied. He should also be 
ere Mtticularly efficient in some special field. Among the 
the specialists most needed are “mass education” leaders, 
the health promoters and agriculturists. 
f the ff There is a special need of women workers and Dr. But- 
tacts; ig ‘erfield believes that placing a thousand western women 
nt of "the villages of India would do more toward uplifting 
> five | Vilage women there than any other method of missionary 
dence § “tivity. At present there is a surprisingly strong demand 
amber J “t workers in existing missions and there is also a deter- 
actors § "ation on the part of mission leaders in India to expand 
is size ff POgrams of village work so that men and women from 
7 the West who have the proper background and who will 
actors fe training and serve village apprenticeship on the field, 
ded to “ll find opportunities for service. 
nt for § “More Rice, More Religion” is the title of an article 
seems § %y Brayton C. Case, founder and director of an agricul- 
a higt tural school and rural mission at Pyinmana, Burma. 
sute tO Through years of experience he has come to the conclu- 
factot f Sion that the missionaries should establish agricultural 
hols. Through teaching the people to improve their 
“ops, poverty, hunger and misery will be decreased. 
chools must demonstrate, however, as well as teach. By 
‘monstrating the value of using pedigreed seed furnished 
{ by the the government a native leader saved his community 
| attet- "0m famine. 
the at 


Farm Wages Lowest in Many Years 


A sharp increase in the supply of farm labor, together 
mth a further decline in the demand for farm workers, 
ored the index of the general level of farm wages for 
/Quary 1, in 1931 to the lowest level on record for that 
during the period in which it has been computed 
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quarterly (1923-31). The wage index, standing at 129 
on pre-war base on January 1, this year, was 21 points 
down from October 1, 1930, 29 points lower than a year 
ago, and 8 points below that of January 1, 1923, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The seasonal decline of 21 points 
from October 1 to January 1 was the largest recorded be- 
tween those two dates and compared with an average sea- 
sonal decline of 13.9 points for the corresponding period 
during the preceding five years. 

Day wages of farm workers not provided with board 
averaged $1.87 for the country as a whole on January 1, 
while the regional averages ranged from $2.99 per day for 
the North Atlantic States to $1.25 in the South Central 
division. Scattered reports have been received indicating 
that laborers are willing to work in many localities merely 
for their room and board. 

Wages paid farm labor during 1930 averaged lower 
than in any year since 1922. The weighted average 
index of farm wages last year was 152 per cent of pre- 
war compared with 170 in 1929, and 146 per cent of pre- 
war in 1922. 

Although a large number of workers formerly employed 
in manufacturing industries are now available for farm 
work, the Bureau reports that, as a result of the extreme- 
ly low prices of farm products, the demand for farm labor 
is the smallest in many years. 


Henry Wallace on World Depression 


Henry A. Wallace, editor of Wallace’s Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead (Des Moines), has issued a pamphlet in 
which he discusses the Causes of the World-Wide De- 
pression of 1930 from the viewpoint of agriculture. Mr. 
Wallace finds three main causes for the depression : “rapid 
technological changes,” the changed relationship between 
the United States and Europe since the World War, and 
monetary conditions. 

Technological changes due to new inventions have been 
going on for many years, but such change has been par- 
ticularly rapid since the World War. American workers 
are now, according to Mr. Wallace, at least “30 per cent 
more efficient” than they were before the war. The result 
is that factories can now produce far more goods with 
fewer workers than in 1920. In agriculture also the tech- 
nological revolution has been thorough, and, because pro- 
duction cannot be accurately controlled and because “the 
human stomach is non-elastic,” a surplus of agricultural 
products is even more serious than an industrial surplus. 
If tractors suitable for handling the corn crop are devel- 
oped—which seems highly probable—lIowa will be able 
to “produce wheat cheaper than in Kansas, oats cheaper 
than in Minnesota, and corn cheaper than in Argentina.” 
In that case only about 400,000 people would be needed 
on Iowa farms instead of the million now living there. 
Mr. Wallace believes that “social inventiveness” equal to 
our technical proficiency is very seriously needed. 

Before the World War the United States was in debt 
to Europe. Now the situation has changed and Europe 
owes large amounts to the United States. But our agri- 
cultural products were needed in Europe in the pre-war 
years, so that the payment of interest charges was or- 
dinarily a simple matter. Now, however, the United 
States insists on the repayment of its debts and maintains 
a very high tariff to keep out European goods. This, Mr. 
Wallace considers “an economic absurdity.” 

The third cause of the present depression is the lack of 
monetary stability. Farmers as a class tend to suffer 
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severely in a deflation period and to benefit in a period of 
inflation. But all groups need monetary stability and the 
banks of the world should develop an international mone- 
tary policy which would tend to stabilize prices. 

Mr. Wallace concludes that the problem finally becomes 
a spiritual one. “The United States is now in position to 
take action to enable the nations of the world to enter a 
veritable millennium. If with her great power she should 
furnish world-minded leadership on the matter of tariffs, 
international debts, and stable money great world pros- 
perity would undoubtedly ensue of which we would get 
our share. Confidence between nations is necessary if we 
are to move forward into the promised land and no nation 
is in as good position as the United States to inspire that 
confidence. During the past ten years unfortunately we 
have been destroyers of world confidence and it is appro- 
priate therefore, that we should be suffering for our na- 
tional sins this winter of 1930-31.” 


Russian Wheat in the World Market 


The question of world over-production of wheat has 
become as serious a problem as an adequate supply of 
wheat in the future seemed to be a few years ago. C. 
F. Marbut discusses the positions of Russia and the United 
States in the world market in The Geographical Review 
for January. Russia, he says, has “a potential advantage 
in the area of first-grade wheat land” which must not be 
overlooked in this country. The Russian ‘five-year plan” 
for agriculture calling for great state farms is possible 
“because of the quality of Russian soils and the amount 
of available land.” Ii the five-year plan works out suc- 
cessfully Russia will export 200,000,000 bushels of grain 
by 1933. 

Within fairly recent years it has been discovered that 
semiarid grasslands are best adapted to wheat growing. 
These areas are now producing such large quantities of 
wheat that the price of wheat has been brought to an 
unusually low figure. Russia and the United States are 
the two countries with the largest areas of this sort. 

In Eurasia the belt of soils adapted to wheat growing 
extends “approximately from the Danube River on the 
western boundary of Rumania to Lake Baikal in Siberia, 
with an outlier of considerable size east of the lake and 
several isolated areas west of the boundary in Europe.” 
In North America the belt is continuous from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Edmonton, Canada, although in the extreme 
south the temperature is too warm for wheat growing. In 
Russia, on the other hand, the whole area is equally pro- 
ductive for wheat, allowing of course for local variations. 

The area in the United States in which wheat is the 
dominant crop measures 154,778 square miles, that in 
which it is relatively important 211,700 square miles. 
There are other areas which grow wheat of good quality 
but in those, other crops can easily be substituted for 
wheat. In the true wheat belt “the growth of other crops 
than wheat or barley is difficult.” It is estimated that 
Russia has 754,000 square miles of first-grade wheat land 
and 581,160 square miles on which wheat may become 
a relatively important crop. The Russian wheat belt is 
more conveniently located for water transportation than 
is that of the United States. 

Large-scale agriculture, such as the five-year plan pro- 
poses, can only be carried out by combining peasant hold- 
ings into large farms and by developing great state farms 
on land previously unoccupied. According to the best 
available information all the wheat land abandoned since 
the war is now being farmed as well as large areas of 
previously unoccupied land in European Russia. Mr. 


Marbut estimates that there are probably more than 2. 
500,000 acres of virgin first-grade land in the northern 
Caucasus, as well as 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 acres of 
grain land where the soil is not as good. There seems to 
be an area of 75,000,000 acres available for state farms 
in Russia. State grain farms already organized or def. 
initely planned cover an area of about 25,000,000 acres, 

All of which has obvious significance for the American 
farmer. 


The Increase In Lynchings 


Some thirty educators and church leaders in the South 
issued on January 5 through the Fellowship of Reconcil. 
ation the following statement on lynching: 

“Lynching is more than a crime. It boldly thwarts the 
most elementary ends of justice, constitutes a complete 
denial of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, and 
represents anarchy in its most vicious and insolent form, 
It flagrantly strikes at the foundations of all organized 
social life and outrages every ideal of liberty. 

“Although in recent years the number of lynchings has 
been diminishing, this year has seen a resurgence of this 
unspeakably brutal thing and an increase in the number 
of instances where officers have been unwilling or unable 
to protect alleged criminals from mob-murder. For this 
reason, we the undersigned, members of the advisory 
committee of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, are moved 
to assert, for ourselves and on behalf of many thousand 
American citizens, our determined and unqualified oppo- 
sition to all forms of mob-violence in all possible situ- 
ations. 

“We call upon press, pulpit, and school, and every pe- 
triotic citizen to assist in arousing a resolute public opinion 
that will uphold the protecting arm of common justice 
and we insist upon the prosecution of every person who 
participates in any act of lynching and of every officer 
who in any manner condones it.” 


In a Coal Mine Parish 


The following extracts are from a letter recently re 
ceived from a minister in the Ohio coal fields: 

“At 76 years of age, I am still preaching full time and 
am in my eighth year with the poor coal miners at. . 
Ohio, for my Sunday ministry. 

“T have seen them in two strikes to maintain thei 
wages. I have in that time seen their wages cut thre 
times till their ‘day men,’ their skilled laborers, have beet 
reduced from $7.50 per day to an average of below $400 
per day. Theirs is the most dangerous and trying employ. 
ment in America. Nine years ago I preached for the co 
miners at . Ohio, where that dreadful gas explo 
sion killed 84 men, recently. ‘ 

“T receive no salary: only get ‘free will’ offerings which 
for 1930 thus far are less than $130... . } 

“By earnest solicitation I have received and distribute! 
in past three years $700 worth of goods to the large fam 
lies of destitute miners. . .. 

“Tt is ungodly, very ungodly, to thus rob the coal mines 
while ‘white collar people’ have gone on unreduced silt 
ries the past ten years. Verily, verily.” 


CorrEcTION :—In the issue of January 10 one line we 
omitted in the section on Proposed Legislation. After the 
sentence on New Jersey bills in the third paragraph, te 
words were omitted: “In North Carolina the follow’ 
bills will be introduced.” The three numbered points? 
the paragraph refer to North Carolina bills. 
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